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American Folk-Lore Society : 

Eighteenth Annual Meeting, 69-72; Re- 
port of Council, 69; eighth, ninth, and 
tenth volumes of Memoirs, 70; Report 
of Treasurer, 70, 71; Election of Officers, 
71; Papers read, 71, 72; Proceedings of 
Branches, 73-75; Officers of Local 
Branches, 75; Memorial Meeting, 61-66; 
Resolutions on the death of William 
Wells Newell, 67, 68; List of Officers and 
Members, 321-327. 

Animals in folk-lore and myth: 

Alligator, 289; ampahan, 93; ant, 89; 
ape, 311-314; ass, 164; badger, 198; 
bear, 55, 76, 124, 129, 195, 224, 296-299; 
blackbird, 287; black-tail deer, 77; blue 
jay, 226; boar, 98, 301; buffalo, 55, 76, 
124-126, 128, 129, 169-194, 195, 197, 
202, 203; bug, 49; butterfly, 126; buz- 
zard, 288; cardinal, 287; cat, 98, 157, 
243, 244; Cattle, 111, chicken, 55, 159, 
244, 304; chickenhawk, 42, 45,47; cock, 
100, 165; COW, 92, 155, 213, 214, 239) 244; 
coyote, 42, 49, 82, 121-126, 177, 224, 226, 
227; crab, 101, 106, 113, 309; crane, 129, 
197; crawfish, 52, crocodile, 239; crow, 
93, 154, 175, 276, 292, 294; deer, 35, 37, 
42, 289, 315; diver, 224; dog, 49, 51, 76, 
98, 129,151, 1§2, 160, 233, 239, 244; dove, 
286, 287; duck, 55, 123, 170, 291; eagle, 
42, 49, 97, 100, 129, 181, 287; elk, 34, 
175, 224; firefly, 314; fish, 52, 56, 81, 87, 
90, 93, 163, 167, 250, 288; fly, 101; fox, 
76, 247; frog, 34, 37, 91, 247; goat, 106, 
165; goose, 247; gopher, 197; grass- 
hopper, 126; greyhound, 278; ground- 
hog, 243; hawk, 244, 301; hen, 100, 159, 
213; heron, 292; horse, 49, 55, 165, 188, 
204, 213, 216-219, 244, 254, 309; hum- 
mingbird, 36, 39, 42, 291; katydid, 243; 
kite, 100; lamb, 154; lemur, 239; liz- 
ard, 34, 37, 139; lynx, 149; magpie, 224, 
291, 293; measuring-worm, 245; monkey, 
108, 316-318; moorcock, 209; night- 
hawk, 125; ostrich, 231; owl, 35, 36, 196, 
245; Ox, 229; panther, 42, 288; pig, 
119, 214; plover, 129; porcupine, 198; 


rabbit, 55; raccoon, 34, 288; rat, 98; 
rattlesnake, 42, 49, 73, 280, 288; raven, 
226; salmon, 227, 282; sea-gull, 292; 
sea-Otter, 139, 140, 297; sea-swallow, 290; 
shark, 309; shell, go, 287, 300; shrimp, 
101; skunk, 52, 186, 198; smelt, 292; 
snail, 315; snake, 35, 49, 55, 87, 89, 165, 
214, 246, 306; sparrow-hawk, 45; spider, 
101, 121-123, 127, 287; squirrel, 287, 288 ; 
tiger, 6; turkey, 55; turtle, 126-128, 316- 
318; whale, 290; wolf, 42; woodcock, 
88; woodpecker, 42, 280; yellowham- 
mer, 36, 42. 


Beatty, Arthur, Some New Ballad Variants, 


154-156: 
Child, No. 26, 154; Child, No. 27, Child, 
No. 40, 155; Child, No. 181, 156. 


Belden, H. M., Old-Country Ballads in Mis- 


souri, 319. 


Bibliographical. See: Books Reviewed, 


Recent Articles of a Comparative Na- 
ture, Records of American Folk-Lore, 
Philippine Folk-Lore. 


Books Reviewed, 87-88, 162-167, 236-240: 


Dames, M. L.: Popular Poetry of the Ba- 
loches, 236, 237; Drechsler, P.: Sitte, 
Brauch und Volksglaube in Schlesien, 
164, 165; van Gennep, A.: Tabou et 
totémisme A Madagascar, 238; van Gen- 
nep, A.: Mythes et légendes d’Australie, 
239,240; Hull, Eleanor: Pagan Ireland, 
162; Hull, Eleanor: Early Christian Ire- 
land, 163; Leahy, A. H.: Heroic Ro- 
mances of Ireland, Vol. II, 164; Macler, 
F.: Contes arméniens, 87; Macsweeney, 
P. M.: Martial Career of Conghal Clair- 
inghneach, 163; Thomas, N. W.: Biblio. 
graphy of Folk-Lore for 1905, 88. See 
also; Record of American Folk-Lore, etc, 


California Branch of the American Folk- 


Lore Society, Contributions from the 
Proceedings of, 151-153. 


Chamberlain, Alexander F., “ Fairness” in 


Love and War, 1-15: 
Love and war associated in proverbs, 1 ; 
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war not the every-day activity of primi- 
tive man, 2; subjection of women, 3; 
Mumbo- Jumbo, Duk-Duk, initiation cere- 
monies, 4; male deception, 4; female 
deception, 5; conduct of engaged cou- 
ples, 5,6; announcement of sexual stand- 
ing, 6; pairing and sorting, “ auctioning,” 
choosing, etc., in peasant Europe, 7, 8; 
war among savage and barbarous peoples 
and its limitations, 8,9; “stop the war” 
movements, 9, 10; women and war, 10, 
11; “fairness” in war among Romans, 
Greeks, Hindus (Laws of Manu), 11, 12; 
“city of refuge,” 12; war and peace sec- 
tions of primitive tribes, 13; power of 
chiefs, 13; the proverb “all’s fair in love 
and war” a specious saying and not 
universally held, 14; bibliography, 14, 
15. See also: Record of American Folk- 
Lore, Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 
etc. 
Chamberlain, I. C. 
can Folk-Lore. 


See: Record of Ameri- 


Flom, G. T., The Lay of Thrym, or the 
Fetching of Thor’s Hammer, 278-284. 


Gardner, Fletcher, Tagalog Folk-Tales, I, 
104-116: 
Juan gathers guavas, Juan makes gulay 
of his own child, Juan wins a wager for 
the governor, 104; Juan hides the salt, 
the man in the shroud, 105; the adven- 
tures of Juan, 106, 107; the aderna bird, 
107, 108; the story of Juan and the 
monkey, 108, 109; Juan the drunkard 
who visited heaven, 110; the Juan who 
visited heaven, 110-112; the sad story of 
Juan and Maria, 112, 113; the fifty-one 
thieves, 113-116. 

Gardner, Fletcher, Tagalog Folk-Tales, 
II, 300-310: 
The covetous king and the three children, 
300; the silent lover, 300, 301; the 
priest, the servant boy, and the child 
Jesus, 301, 302; the story of Juan de 
Mundo de Austria and the Princess 
Maria, 302-304; the queen and the Aeta 
woman, 305; the child saint, 306; Tag- 
alog babes in the woods, 306, 307; the 
king, the princess, and the poor boy, 307, 
308 ; hidden treasure, 309; the battle of 
the enchanters, 309, 310. 

Gardner, Fletcher, A Filipino (Tagalog) 
Version of Aladdin, 117, 118. 


Index. 


Gardner, Fletcher, Some Games of Filipino 
Children, 119, 120: 

Oss-os, marbles, tago-tago, hopscotch, 
119; jack-stones, 120. 

Golder, F. A., The Songs and the Stories 

of Aleuts, with translations from Ve- 
niaminov, 132-142: 
Character of Aleutian songs and stories, 
132; Chief Agitaligak, 133-137; a story 
for husbands, 137-139; the first sea-ot- 
ters, 139, 140; “ Kugan Agalik,” the ap- 
pearance ot the devils, 140-142. 

Golder, F. A., Tlingit Myths, 290-295 : 
“Supreme Being” El, 290; myth of El, 
290-293; flood-legend, 291, 292; origin 
of sun, fire, fresh water, etc., 293; story 
of Kanuk, hero and ancestor of the Wolf 
tribe, 293-295; why the crow is black, 
295. 

Golder, F. A., A Kadiak Island Story: 
The White-Faced Bear, 296-299 : 
White-faced bear a hunter transformed 
into a beast by a shaman, 296; kills 
perfidious and ungrateful hunter. 

Grinnell, George Bird, Some Early Chey- 

enne Tales, 169-194: 
Tribal names, 169; creation story, 170, 
171; summer and winter, Thunder and 
Winter Man, 172; culture-hero stories, 
172, 173: Yellow-top-to-head Woman, 
story of the beginning of the people, 173- 
178; the buffalo and the corn, 179-194 ; 
wheel game and painting stories, 183- 
189; hoop and stick game and painting 
stories, 189-194. 


Hartman, C. V., Mythology of the Aztecs 
of Salvador, 143-147: 
Aztecs of Salvador, 143; the origin of 
the calabash-tree and the tobacco plant, 
144-146; the origin of the manioc plant, 
147. 

Hartman, C. V., The Story of the Calabash- 
tree in the “ Popol Vuh,” 148-150. 

Herrick, Mrs. R. F., The Black Dog of the 
Blue Ridge, 151, 152. 


Indian Tribes: 
Abnaki, 76 ; Aleuts, 137-142; Algonkian, 
76-78, 223, 224; Apache, 4; Arapaho, 
77, 170; Arikara, 76, 170; Athapascan, 
78,79, 224, 225; Attacapa, 287 ; Aymara, 
231, 232; Aztec, 81, 145-147, 228; Beo- 
thuk, 79; Blackfoot, 76, 77, 81; Blood, 
76; Brazil, 147; Caddoan, 225; Cayuga, 
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81; Charrua, 232; Cherokee, 12, 227; 
Cheyenne, 169-194; Chickahominy, 224; 
Chickasaw, 50-58; Chitimacha, 285-289 ; 
Choctaw, 52; Columbia Valley, 225; 
Cree, 76, 77; Creek, 12, 13, 54; Crow, 
76; Dakota, 121-131, 195-206; Déné, 
78; Eskimo, 79, 80; Flathead, 149; Goa- 
jiro, 10; Gros Ventre, 77; Guaycuru, 
232; Haida, 221; Hupa, 78, 225; Iro- 
quois, 12, 13, 86, 277; Kadiak Id., 296- 
299; Kekchi, 228; Kickapoo, 223; Koo- 
tenay, 76, 77, 81,227; Kwakiutl, 83, 227; 
Lacandones, 229-231; Maku, 233; Man- 
dan, 76; Maricopa, 82; Mattapony, 224; 
Maya, 229-231; Melicites, 160-162; Mic- 
mac, 76, 160; Moki, 4; Montagnais, 76; 
Nansemond, 224; Naskapi, 76; Natchez, 
57; Navaho, 79; North Pacific Coast, 
81, 82; Ojibwa, 77; Osages, 54; Otomi, 
228; Paez, 233; Pamunkey, 224; Pani- 
quitan, 233; Pawnee, 34, 216, 225; Pie- 
gan, 76, 81; Pipiles, 144-147; Powhatan, 
78, 224; Quiché, 144, 148-150; Quinault, 
149; Sac and Fox, 223; Salishan, 82, 
224, 225; Sarcee, 77; Schaghticooke, 84 ; 
Seri, 3; Shasta, 34; Siouan, 13, 83, 102; 
Sihtai, 169; Tahltan, 225; Takelma, 33- 
49; Thompson River, 149, 227; Tlingit, 
221, 290-295; Tunika, 287-289; Virgin- 
ian, 223; Wakashan, 83, 227; Yokut, 
227; Yuchi, 54; Yuki, 227. 

Kittredge, G. L., Ballads and Rhymes from 
Kentucky, 251-277: 
The Turkish Lady, 251; Loving Henry, 
252, 253; The Brown Girl, 254, 255; 
Barbara Allen, 256, 257; The Old Salt 
Sea, 257, 258; The Lonesome Valley, 
258-260 ; The Drowsy Sleeper, 260, 261; 
Pretty Polly, 261-264; Flora Ella, 264, 
265; Poor Oma Wise, 265, 266; Little 
Omie, 266; The Green Field and Mea- 
dows, 267; The Forsaken Girl, 268; 
Wagoner’s Lad, 268, 269; Jackaro, 269- 
273; Loving Nancy, 273, 274; Young 
Edward, 274; Play Songs, 275-277. 

Kroeber, A. L., Horatio Nelson Rust, 153. 


Maxfield, Berton L., and Millington, W. H., 
Visayan Folk-Tales, II, 89-133: 
The enchanted ring, 89, 90; the enchant- 
ed shell, 90, 91; the three brothers, g1- 
93; the Datto Somacuel, 93-95; Mag- 
boloté, 95-98 ; why dogs wag their tails, 
98-100; the eagle and the hen, 100; the 
spider and the fly, 101; the battle of the 


crabs, 101; the meeting of the plants, 
102; who brings the cholera? 102, 103. 


Memorial Meeting at the First Church, 


Cambridge, Mass., March 10, 1907, 61— 
66: 


Address of Colonel Higginson, 61 ; letter 
from Rev. Edward Everett Hale, 62; 
address by Professor Franz Boas, 62-64; 
address of Professor C. H. Toy, 64; 
letter from Professor F. W. Putnam, 
65. 


Millington, W. H., and Maxfield, Berton L., 


Visayan Folk-Tales, III, 311-318: 
Masoy and the ape, 311-314; the ape and 
the firefly, 314, 315; the snail and the 
deer, 315; story of Ca Matsin and Ca 
Boo-Ug, 316-318. 


Natural Objects, Phenomena, etc., in folk- 


lore and myth : 

Cardinal points, 8, 36, 39, 40, 50, 171, 
172, 175, 190, 197; clouds, 40, 197, 242, 
243, 291; comets, 227; earth, 36, 39, 170, 
279, 282; earthquake, 305; echo, 34; 
evening star, 225; fire, 12, 126, 137, 175, 
245, 287, 293; flood, 286-288; fog, 243; 
frost, 243; jack-o’-lantern, 288; light, 
170, 297; lightning, 34; moon, 34, 37, 
42, 225, 242, 243, 246, 286, 293; morning- 
star, 225; mountain, 38, 45, 174, 195, 
282; pebble, 201, 290; rain, 34, 39, 40, 
90, 243; rock, 45, 174, 244; Sea, 34, 95, 
140, 290; shadow, 49; sky, 286, 287, 291; 
SNOW, 34, 35) 37, 172, 243, 246; stone, 
199-202; stars, 227, 228, 292; summer, 
49; sun, 34, 42, 87, 171, 233, 286, 287, 
293; thunder, 34, 49, 82, 171, 204, 289; 
water, 47, 101, 170, 174, 286, 288, 290, 
303-305; waves, 101; whirlwind, 34, 39; 
wind, 34, 42, 46, 97, 176, 242, 243; win- 
ter, 38, 171, 235. 


Notes and Queries, 84-87, 158-162, 235- 


236: 

Schaghticooke Indians of Connecticut. 
84, 85; “Indian Rock,” Onset Bay, 85- 
87; “ Muskie,” 158; “ Barge,” 158, 159; 
Maryland superstitions, 159, 160; the 
origin of the Melicites (L. W. Watson), 
160-162; Dr. Krauss’s tribute to Mr. 
Newell, 235; How to make One’s Self 
Invisible (W. J. Wintemberg), 235; 
“ Squaw winter,” “ Indian winter,” “ Dog- 
wood winter” (W. J. Wintemberg), 235, 
236; An “Indian” Song (C. H. Wil- 
liams), 236. 
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Record of American Folk-Lore, 76-83, 223- 
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Carolina Mountaineers, 241-250: 
Folk-lore and its collection, 241, 242; 
moon and agricultural and domestic 
affairs, 242, 243; rain superstitions, 243; 
foretelling winter weather, 243; ground- 
hog superstition, 243; signs and omens 
affecting agricultural and domestic affairs, 
244; moving, 244; itching, sneezing, 
actions of cat, dog, worm, 244, 245; good 
and bad luck signs, 245, 246; ballads, 
songs, etc., 246, 247; historical song, 247; 
children’s games, 247, 248 ; folk-medicine, 
248-250. 

Philippine Peoples and Tribes: 

Bagobo, 157; Igorotes, 157; Moros, 157; 
Negritos, 157; Tagalogs, 104-116, 117, 


234: 
Algonkian, 76-78, 223, 224: Athapascan, 
78, 79, 224, 225; Aymaran, 231, 232; 
Aztecan, 228; Beothukan, 79; Caddoan, 
225, Charruan, 232; Columbia Valley and 
Pacific Coast, 225 ; Eskimoan, 79, 80, 226; 
Indian-Spanish (Mexico), 228 ; Iroquoian, 
86, 226; Kitunahan, 81, 227; Linguistic 
stocks of South America, 232; Makuan, 
233; Mariposan and Yukian, 277 ; Mayan, 
228-231; Missions, 81; North Pacific 
Coast, 81, 82; Paniquitan, 233; Piman, 
82; Salishan, 82, 224, 225; Siouan, 82; 
Wakashan, 83, 227. General: Beauty, 
233; land tenure, 234; social organiza- 
tion, 234. 


Record of Philippine Folk-Lore, 147: 
Games ; music ; string figures (“cat's 


118, 119, 300-310; Visayan, 89-103, 311- 
318. 


Plants, etc., in folk-lore and myth: cradle ”’). 
Acorn, 33, 96; alder, 249 ; alibutbut, 103; | Resolutions on the Death of William Wells 
balingay, 103; balm of Gilead, 248; bam- Newell, 67, 68. 


boo, 146, 307; banana, 316; bean, 243, 
boneset, 248; duri-palm, 102; butterfly- 
root, 248, 249; calabash-tree, 143-150; 
camass, 38 ; cedar, 253; cumphery, 249 ; 
corn, 52, 55, 82, 179-194, 244, 249, 288; 
dao, 301; dogwood, 248; elder, 248; fir, 
291 ; flax, 210, 249; grass, 122, 125, 287, 
292; guava, 104; hart, 249; hickory, 51; 
Jemson-leaves, 249; lady’s slipper, 248; 
life-everlasting, 249; manioc, 147 ; mes- 
quite, 82; oak, 34, 52; poke, 249; potato, 
242; prickly pear, 249; red pepper, 249; 
“red root,” 56; rice, 88, 106, 300, 308, 310; 
rush, 40; sassafras, 243, 249; snake-root, 
248, 249; sourwood, 248 ; spikewood, 249; 
sunflower, 249; tobacco, 35, 85, 144, 286; 
vine, 121; wild cherry, 248; wild cucum- 
ber, 248; willow, 205, 261 ; zapote, 145. 
Proceedings of Branches of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, 73: 

Arizona, 73; California, 73, 74; Berkeley 
Folk-Lore Club, 75; Resolution of Cali- 
fornia Branch on death of William Wells 
Newell, 74; Officers of Local Branches, 75. 


Recent Articles of a Comparative Nature 
in Folk-Lore and other Periodicals, 167, 
168 : 

Dolls, Hero and Leander, Jonah myths, 
Loud and “silent” prayer, Market, Mer- 
lin, “ Red and dead,” 167; St. George, 
Scapulimantia, Secrecy, Sexual, “ Spirit 
armies,” Woman in religion, 168. 


Of the American Folk-Lore Society, 67; 
of the Boston Branch of the American 
Folk-Lore Society, 67; of the Cam- 
bridge Branch of the American Folk- 
Lore Society, 68. 


Robinson, F. N., Williams Wells Newell, 


59, 60: 

Birth, education, activities, 59; publica- 
tions and scientific labors, 59, 60. See: 
Memorial Meeting, Resolutions, etc. 


Sapir, Edward, Religious Ideas of the 


Takelma Indians of Southwestern Ore- 
gon, 33-49: 

Ceremonies, 33; supernatural beings 
(“ children-maker,” “ spirits,’ acom 
woman, mermaid, dwarfs, water mon- 
sters), 34, 35; charms and prayers with 
texts (screech-owl, hummingbird, owl, 
yellowhammer, new moon, snow-spirit, 
winter storm, whirlwind, wind, rain storm, 
sneezing), 35-40; shamanism (theory of 
disease, attitude toward shaman, obtain- 
ing magical power, “ doctoring,” account 
of “cure,” classes of “ medicine-men,” 
mountain spirits and myth, Acorn 
Woman, making shaman harmless), 40- 
48; miscellaneous beliefs, 48, 49. 


Sinclair, A. T., Gypsy and Oriental Music, 


16-32: 

Number and geographical distribution of 
Gypsies, 16, 17 ; antiquity of Gypsy musi- 
cians, singers, dancers, 17; music of 


| 
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Hungarian Gypsies, 18; certain traits 
common to Gypsy, Persian, and Arab 
music, 18, 19; Hungarian Gypsy orches- 
tras, 19; harmony, 20; Gypsy and Arab 
music, 20, 21; Arab scale, 21; list of 
peculiar characteristics of Hungarian 
Gypsy music and Persian and Arab music, 
22, 23; Gypsy music and dances in 
Europe in the Middle Ages, and possibly 
much earlier, citations from numerous 
writers on this point, 24-30; predomi- 
nance of Gypsies in the Western Orient 
public musicians, singers, dancers to-day, 
31; were the earlier class of these artists 
also Gypsies? 31. 

Speck, Frank G., Notes on Chicksaw Eth- 
nology and Folk-Lore, 50-58: 
Tribal name, 50; special groups of Imo- 
saktca» and IntcukwaLlipa, 51, 52; 
descent, leadership, 52, 54; camp square, 
53; totem, 54; ceremonies (fast of ficofa). 

Swanton, John R., A Concordance of 
American Myths, 220-222: 


Need and value of a concordance of | 


genuine, unaffected American myths, 
220; difficulties of classification, etc., 220; 
registration of separate episodes, separa- 
tion of independent elements, 221 ; mythic 
formulz (Haida and Tlingit examples), 
221. 

Swanton, John R., Mythology of the 
Indians of Louisiana and the Texas 
Coast, 285-289 : 

Paucity of data concerning the mythology 


of the Gulf coast Indians, 285; Chitima- | 


cha creation and flood myths, 286; cul- 
ture-hero and trickster (Ku’tnahin) of 


Chitimacha, 287; Chitimacha and Atta- | 


capa story of attempt to destroy world, 


287 ; Tunika flood myth, myth of man, 
rattlesnake, 288 ; Tunika myth explaining 
origin of thunder, the woodcock, panther, 
raccoon, and buzzard, 289. 


Toy, C. H., The Queen of Sheba, 207-212: 
Biblical story not historical, but legend- 
ary, 207; arose in sixth or fifth century 
B. C., 208; Queen of Sheba legend in 
paraphrases of Biblical books in post- 
biblical literature (Targum, Midrash, etc.) 
of Jews, 208-211; riddles, 209-211; 
Koran and other Moslem stories, 210, 
211; Abessinian legend, 211. 


Wake, C. Staniland, A Widespread Boy- 
Hero Story, 216-219: 
Skidi Pawnee story of “ The Boy and the 
Horse,” 216,217; Norwegian tale of 
“ The Widow’s Son, 117-219; central 
idea of both (episode of horse) but end- 
ings very different, 219. 

Wintemberg, W. J., Alsatian Witch Stories, 
213-215: 
Witch changes into horse, makes cow go 
dry, 213; black hen, 213; snake, 214; 
fairy gold, race smell, Bavarian witch- 
craft, 214. 

_ Wissler, Clark, Some Dakota Myths. I, 

121-131; spider and the monster, 121, 

122; spider and coyote, 122, 123; coyote 


war, 126-128 ; Pté-ho-i-ya-pi, 128-131. 
Wissler, Clark, Some Dakota Myths, II, 

195-206 : 

The woman with a bear lover, 195; the 

younger brother, 196-199; the stone-boy, 

199-202 ; the medicine pipe, 202, 203; 

the medicine bow, 204-206. 


and the buffalo, 124-126; turtle goes to _ 
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